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MSTRACT 

. . fncreasingly wide differences in abilities and 

experiences of entering students, changing student : and institutional 
objectives^ and changing teaching-^learning techniques have led 
educators to reappraise the traditional credit ;syst€i and to nodify 
the strict use 6f dlass; tiie afe a quantitative Measure of student 
progress. Three aodes of devidtioh froa forial class-*hoUr credits are 
currently in use: (1) flexibility in classrhour requireaents^ as in 
independent study; (2) credit by exaninationr where students are able 
to deabnjstrate the required competence in certain courses in lieu <>t 
crass attendance; and (3) conprehensive exaainations, which require 
■ore than the accunulatidn oiE credits^ in an effort to provide 
evaluation superior to aarks in isolated courses and to encourage 
integration of subject Batter, Because the credit syste'a effects 
student, outlook^ institutional prograa planning, and the utilization 
of s;taf f time and physical facilities, the cooperative development of 
an ifiprpyed system for recording and communicating evaluations of 
student progress may be an important factor in improving the 
processes by which students become educated. (Author/LBH) 
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' jncreasingly wide diflferciices in abilities and experiences 
oiF entering students, changing student and institutional 
objectives/ and changing teaching-learning techmaues 
have led educators to reajppraise the traditional credit 
system and to modify the strict use of class time as a quan^ 
titative measure of student progress.. Three modes of 
^ deviation from formal class-hour credits are currently 
ih.juse: ^. * 

1. Flexibility in class-hour requirements,.as in the case 
of independent ' study. Although such programs 
have important implications for improvements in 
teaching-learning techniques, courses "and credits 
! usually conform to equivalent formal classv^orlc 

k Credit by examination, v^here students are able ^o 
^demonstrate the 'required competence in certain 
^ ^ courses in lieu of class attendance. Although this 
alternative suffers m_any of the criticisms levelled 
at the course credit system to which it has been 
made -to conform, its emphasis upon accomplishment 
rather than upon class time as a measure of student 
progress has implications for-transition to more forth- 
right adjustments in the credit system. 
,3. Compiiehcnsive examinations, which require more 
. than the accumulation of credits, in an effort to, 
provide evaluation superior to marks in. isolated 
courses and ^to encourage- integration of subject 
matter. Standards have not yet been dev9lopcd^ 
- foi- using these examinations as a basis for inter- 
institutional communication, and intermediate meas- 
ures of progress are usu'aTly in terins of -course 
credits. 

Because the credit system affects student outlook, 
institutional program planning, and the utilisation of 
- staff time and physical facilities, the cooperative develop:- 
.ment of an improved system for recording and communi- 
cating evaluations of student progress may be an 
portant factor in improving the very processes by which 
students become educated: ♦ 
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FOREWORD 

CONCERN' for the highest quality of the educational product, 
achieved at each individuars best rate and depth, has led educators 
to reassess the practice of requiring the accumulation by each stu- 
dent of .a set number and combination, of classrhour credits for 
graduation, regardless of his entering proficiency. .The adequacy of 
the.semester hour as:the primary tool for recording ariiiTeporting 
student progress in higher education has been questioned, and some 
have expressed the belief that inflexibility in. class-hour require- 
ments tends to niake the accumulation of credits an end in itself 
and may actually be a deterrent to educational advances. 

Along with brief background summaries of the historical de- 
velopment of the credit system, changing student characteristics, 
and recent rieappraisals of class-hour credit, this report presents 
current mpdificatiphs of the credit system. Special attention; is 
given to various /practices used in granting credit by examination, 
since this is the credit-system; modification to which many institu- 
tions seem to, have turned first; Practices of a number of represen- 
tative institutions are outlined in the appendix to illustrate how 
examination credit is used to provide, flexibility for students wjth 
exceptional abilities or experience. The report also g^ves some 
attention to the relationships between independent study and the 
credit system and to the comprehensive examination as ai.neans of 
siipplenienting the credit system; 

In the absence of conclusive research, the report neither evalu- 
ates the institutional practices used in illustrations nor recom- 
mends; specific substitutes foy* traditional class-hour credits. It is 
hoped, however, that the material presented .will encourage insti 
tutions'to initiate further ^i^udy and research on the credit system 
as a recording and reporli-ng tool, to analyze its possible effects 
upon the quality of higher education, and to plan cooperatively 
whatever improvements their study and research indicate are 
needed. 

The original manuscript was read by a number of educators, 
representing: both higher education institutions and associations; 
and the comments and criticisnis of these individuals have been 
considered in preparing the final draft. 
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THE OREDIT^SYSTEM IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Introductioa 

3 

^HE RAPID INCREASE in enrollement and the growing sKort- 
age of qualifieil-teachers may be prompting changes which will 
mark a new era of advances in higher education* Of priinary im- 
portance in charting these changes is the careful reappraisal of the 
system used to measure and communicate information about the 
progress of individuals in reaching their own educational goals 
and those of the society in which they live. 

The credit hour as a measuring and communicating instrument 
\vas introduced originally because it was an easy method to use 
anS to recdrd. For students who entered institutions of higher ed- 
ucation with similar academic backgrounds, it served primarily as 
a measure of the quan tity of educational work taken. It is a measure 
of quality only when used in combination with systems of weights, 
like grades. The major stumbling block in revising the quantitative 
element of the credit system is the ijeed for interchangeable meas- 
ures of accomplishment by the many institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This problem has been magnified by the fact that students 
now come from highly diverse backgrounds and that institutions 
have widely varying standards both for admission and for gradua- 
tion. Certainly, current adjustments in the credit system would 
benefit by cooperative institutional planning and research directed 
toward mutually determined objectives. Whether dissa^tisfaction 
with the quantitative element of the semester hour is strong enough 
to inspire development and acceptance of other measures of student 
accomplishriient remains to be. seen. <sf 

In this present period of vital concern with improving student 
learning and saving faculty time, a reevaluation of the credit-hour 
system is basic, to. a reexaminatiun of course structure. It is basic 
also to a reexamination of teaching methods as these a>*e relatedio, 
or affected by, new theories of learning, new measuring instru- 
ments, new materials available through modern technology, and 
changing student characteristics representative of all socio- 
economic levels. 
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In. our sysfem of autonomy among institutions' of "higher educa- 
tion, changes come about slowly,, often more as a result of social 
pressures than as a result of deliberate planning in anticipation of ^ 
society 's needs. The basic que.^tion is whether the class-hour credit 
"system, despite its practical values, hampers^progressive develop- 
' ments in* curriculum and instruction. In the meantime, some may 
consider current modifications of the traditional credit system as 
little more than mere tinkering. Transitional modifications, howr 
ever, may become highly stabilizing elements in the cooperative 
endeavors of institutions during the period of searcH for, and 
transition to, an improved measure of accomplishment, admeasure 
which is interchangeable among the many institutions of higher 
education and meaningful to those who must estimate the student's 

ability from his .college record. 

• < > 

Background of the Credit System, * 

Almost everyone agrees that the composite of a student's marks 
in college should represent somo evidence of his p^'ogress toward 
, the goals of higher education, or at least toward his becoming an 
educated person. Definitions of an educated person are' legion. 
Some of them specify areas of learning in which an educated per- 
son .should be competent. Not one of them is based on a certain ^ 
. jiumber of class hours or a certain number of courses or a given 
number of semesters in attendance at a particular type of insti- 
tution. The piecemeal and kaleidoscopic jneasurement of that cov- 
eted goal known as a college, education has developed. as a result 
of a number of coutributing factors, chiefly the ease of measuring 
blocks of time and the delay in developing other standardized meas- 
ures of learning. , " 

Through the ypar.s, a credit hour has come to mean a unit for 
expressing quantitatively the time requirqd for satisfactory mas- 
tery of a course w hich include.s one hour a week of lecture or class 
instruction for one semester, or its credit equivalent of Ifiboratory 
or field wotki or other types of instruction. The equivalent time re- 
quired for laboratory and other work al.so came to be expressed in 
terms oi clock hours. In practice, the quantitative measure came 
to be .time» rather than content covered or competence developed. 
Catalog statements indicate that many institutions still deny credit 
to students who miss m\re than a specified number of these clock 
. hours, regardless of the proficiency demonstrated. 
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Publications of some institutions show courses carrying as little 
as one semester 'hour of credit, although three credits per semes- 
^ ' ;ter are typical for most courses. Most degree requirements are for 
t ; ' ,420 to 128 of these semester hours, combined in a 4-year program. 
^ Obviously, even though these credits must fit into a specified pat- 
tern of distribution, grades for isolated courses may not ^provide 
an adequate, picture of the sjtudent's- overall accomplishments or 
level of proficiency. " " . 

^- .While many colleges require subfreshman or noncredit courses 
^ . for students who do not meet desired levels of proficiency upon en- 
tering, some still do not provide advanced standing for students 
wl^ose- entering competence is high enough to make certain re- 
quired courses so repetitious that they are a sheer waste, of time. 
In any given institution, then, the credit system must be assessed in 
terms of its relative slavery to blocks of time versus its adequacy 
in indicating levels of competence. , 

A brief look at practiceSiOf the early institutions of higher edu- 
cation may help to show how the present crtdiWiour system gained 
acceptance. The first dozen colleges soon abandoned the teaching 
patterns of their English and continental counterparts, and adopt- 
ed, classroom recitation as the prevalent type of teaching-learning 
method. A. tendency to standardize curricula and methods of in- 
struction accompanied the 19th century increase in the number 
and types of institutions and in the percentage of the population 
attending col^ge. 

Questions concerning the dangers of overstandardization had 
ajready been raised at several institutions when, in 1869, .Harvard 
introduced the elective system, which spread through most Ameri- 
can colleges, giving students increased opportunities to determine 
the:content of educational patterns. 

Inl9ti9, the free-elective curriculum at Harvard was reevaluated 
and replaced by the concentr^^tion-distribution system, in which the 
students were required to^talce courses in a given number of fields 
but were permitted electives within areas. In 1912, the compre- 
hensive examination was added, to stimulate broad learning and' 
* provide an overall measure of student achievement. Most other 
institutions have followed the pattern of required and elective 
courses, although many still have not added comprehensive exam- 
inations. ' ^ — 

During the 19th century, when the academic backgrounds of 
college students repre^nted less diversity than in more recent 
years, the credit-hour s>^stem was considered a useful tool in the 
introduction of new subjects. It has also been considered useful in 
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Weighing the equivalence of alternative courses, in the establish- 
ment of concentration and distribution requirements to provide 
curricular balance and flexibility, and in the facilitation of transfer 
from one institution to another. 

The 19th century also brought a shift in educational objectives. 
Technological, scientific, and industrial -deyelopments were among 
the external forces which encouraged the expansion of higher edu- 
catibtorograms in a variety of vocational areas. For an increas- 
ing nimper of students, a college education was coming io be valued 
not ojily for its prestige but ixlso as a vocational prerequisite. How 
one got the degree and what courses were included in it were con- 
sidered less and less important by the students', and educntors be-, 
gan to blame the credit system for permitting excesses in^the flexi- 
bijity it was originally designed to provide. One study notes this 
development as follows : 

Systems of scoring or t^rading uere adopted which gave thq student some 
notion of his status in a piven course. To provide some kind of uniform, 
measure oC the amount of time invested in a given pursuit, the eredit hour 
or unit \v'a& widely accepted. Once an education could be so meiisured, and 
. grades assi^rned to the units, these became objectives in themselves. One 
went to college not to be .exposed to ideas, not to develop one's abilities and 
personality, not to get an education, but to work out grades and hours and 
tc'get a degree. As the student population increased, these objectives came 
to accompany ma?s education.' > . . 

In the namo of curriculum diversification, courses were added to 
such an extent that some critics haye accused the in.stitutions of 
proliferation. The credit-hour system itself, ho»vever, rehiaincdr 
virtually unchanged, although each institution was free to specify 
course combinations required for degrees. In the absence of any 
national or regional control over the courses and curricula of insti- 
tutions, class-hour credit became the currency for transfer. Thus, 
through the years, as enrollments increased and individual differ- 
ences were gaining recognition, insti^tutions were busy with the 
task oCl'foviding instruction and academic bookkeeping^for courses 
accumulated in various combinations, in what 'has been called 
cafeteria style, by increasing numbers seeking the status and se- 
curity promised by a college education. For a number gt years, 
many in.stitutions were so occupied with this mass education that 
there w^as scarcely time for reappraising the objectives of higher 

1 Robert H. Bonth.u9. etaU The !ndfj>€ndent StuJu Program in tht VniUd SWf^i», Columbia 
University Vrtss, New York, 1957, pp. 1. 12. An intemtinc hlitury of the credit system Is 
Dietrich Cerhard'a The hmerKcnc*.' ot the Credit Systems in Americaiu Education Considered 
M a Problem of Soc»al a/.d InteU^ctuArHistMry," Amtncan A$$ocuiUon oj UntverntU Profetgor* 
Bulktin, VoL- 41. N'o. 4. Winter 1955. pp. 647-^S8. 
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education, much less for reappraising the system used for report- 
ing student competencies* 

Nevertheless, throughout the years, the fragmentation of degree 
requiremeiita in higher education received sporadic criticism ^and 
there were scattered attempts to try new approaches* With the 
influx of veterans following World War II, institutions began in 
earnest to take a new look at their curricular requirements in terms 
of ^student objectives and to reappraise the class-hour credit sys- 
tem as a tool for recording and reporting progress of students with 
a broad array of experiences and various levels of achievement 
and maturity. In recent years, the pressure 6f^ increasing enroll- 
ment has tended to lessen institutional competition for students and 
Jias encouraged the use of examination credit and other forms of 
flexibility in class-hour requirements as a means of attracting those 
who are niost purposeful. Some teaching; methods and curricular 
structures tested in recent experimental efforts to accommodate 
individual differences are treated rather fully in other publications 
of this series; later sections of this report review, institutional 
efforts to provide flexibility in the class-hour credit system.. 

\ Gianging Student Characteristics and the Credit System 

help understand the growing discontent with group curricular 
requirements which disregard the individual's background or abil- 
ity,it is important at this point to see how the motives and objec- 
tives of tqdaiy's college students djffer from those of the student 
bodies at the time the credit-hour system was developed. The fol- 
lowing findings from research on this subject by the commission 
on the college student have been summarized from a 1958 publica- 
tion of the-American Council on Education.^ 

Compared to^ their predecessors, the college student population 
today reflects wider diversification of ability and achievement. This 
has resulted from graduation of increasing numbers of students of 
varying, ability from high schools with diver.se requirements and 
.curricula. The proportion of undergraduates over 21 years of age 
4s. steadily rising and there is an increasing tendency for college 
students to be married. Althoui^h they' have more money to spend, 
more of them come from "working class*' families or from the lower 
socioeconomic .level. They are more representative of all racial and 
, religious groups, and are more likely to earn part or mpst*of their 

W. Max W1m« Tke^ C<m4 for (A« Be$t of Hf&»ofL»« American Council on Education, Wath* 
la^n, 1958, <C pp. 
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expense. Major fields of concentration have shifted and a larger 
pi'olortipn of students go on^to graduate school. 

The ACE publication reported also that a considerable number 
of able students leave college before graduation because ihey are 
required to.earn class credit in courses v^hich are simply a review 
of material they have already covered elsewhere, Meanwhile, as 
enrollmenls have increased, course grades and the college degree 
have .become such a ms^rk of status iii' the job market that some 
students have sojaght to reduce: :the jprpblem to a series of steps 
which may be taken in progression, restricting themselves to areas 
in which there are practicar P9ssibilities of success in amassing 
credits and marks which may do more to a^d them in entering a 
vocation than in progressing in it. • 

Although many colleges and universities may be aware of and 
concerned about these changes in student characteristics, the 'tend- 
ency, of most institutions has been to "offer program diversification 
by adding courses as these^are judged to be needed, ^retaining basic 
course requirements, and .measuring progress by the accumiilation 
of class-cred it, hours, witlj adjustnients for laboratory and other 

activities. • 

Yefcdt must be admitted! that, with increasingly adequate libra- 
ries, films, '"closed circuit television, and other devices^ the 'amount 
of time:.spent inxlass is not in any sense an adequate measure of 
student achievement,.gven though som^^ initial differences may be 
minimized by homogeneous grouping. Perhaps, with financial back- 
ing from foundations to cover the costs of research, a growing 
number of institutions wiU take a new look at the credit-hour sys- 
tem, as.a tool for recording: amUreporting student accpmpli^hment.^ 
The^ following r^ecent statements by educators show a neecl. 'for 
action but do little to suggest the direction this action should take, 

- " ./ %^ . - 

, • Reappr^jsing the Credit System 

A 1959 reVort, based on the results of a number pf research: 
projects sponsored and financed by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, states that: . ^ « 

One gcreat difficulty witii the traditional patterns.of education is that they 
^ are presented to students in fairly rigid "units" which may be administra- 
tively cori'venient but which are educationally inefficient andwctually hamper 
the student in making the most effective use of his time and that of his 
. instructors.^ for his learning. In most colleges and universities, we have 
acted^onaiie assnmr)tion thi&t thefe is not effective learning unless a pro- 
,fessor offers a course '^pacjcaged" in quarter or semester units of a given^ 
number of houra a week and the student is. exposed to direc^instruction in 
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the required number of hours. Content must.be padded or trimmed down to 
fitneatly into the credit unit prescribed for a course and, generally spealcing, 
-innovations which, would disturb the complex schedule of classes are 
discouraged,^ . . , 

Of the experiments sjupportedlby grants fro^^ the Fund, under 
the program of better utjlization:of college teaching resources, the 
Evaluation Committee was inclined to question whether the ex- 
periments were as bold as the staff crisis y/puld seem to demand. 
It was their, op im^ 

" Instead of trying to find out how students can be put through the same paces 
more, efficiently, college staffs probably ought to be questioning vigorously 
their whole WMjrse and credit structure. No one knows the'afnourit of wasted 

' effort'rep^sented by .giving students experiences they don't need or ones 
from :.which- they cannot individually profit Wiser selection at this point 
may- offer the greatest possibility for saving faculty .tinie, but few staffs 
seem.to have, ttie necessary courage and stamina^to do anything about it.* 

In the previously cited report of the Commission on the College 
Student, the problem is stated succinctly as follows : 

If the degree is to indicate a level of accomplishment and. to be in part a 
reward for excellence, the college must either seelca new basis for its award 
dr jnake important distinctions among the degrees to be earned by 4 years of 
study, ^n addition, the soci&l factors which formerly encouraged colleges to 
maintain a set span of tinie that would allow students to mature are miich 
less cogent in .a period and society, in which students enter college at widely 
varying levels of maturity, and in which matijrity is promoted by so many 
institutions other than the college. To equate education and time, is to 
denigrate the value of both, particularly the fomier; it is to declare that 
the educated man is one >yho has spent -4 yours or 8 semesters at an .institu- 
tion of liigher learning, which is an indefensible thesis. Not lhat many, 
indeed^ any, would defend it: but itjs the rcductio^ad absurdnm of the 
proposition that the 4-year baccalaureate program i^ sacred.' 

^ The president of the University of Pennsylvania indicated sub- 
stantial agreement in his 1959 report. Assaying a University y when 
Ijie stated that a survey at his institution suggested that 

. . . the academic bookkeeping of semester credits and examinations for the 
establishment of student standing should be revised or even abolished, 
thereby destroying the fiction that education and learning are identical \yith 
grades and credit." 

, ^ BciteK JJMl}z<tiion of CpUepe Teaching Renourcm, A Summary Report. The P'und for the 
Advancement of Education, New* York 22, 1959/p. 12. « 
4/6iU, P.56/ . , ■ ' 

5.W. Max Wise, op. eit.» p. 45. That, this dissati^fKctton with class attendance as a basis of 
me**urem)?nt in education is nothinj? new is indicated also by Norman Focrster, The American 
State Univernly^ Its IMation to Democracy^ University of North Carolina. Press, Chapel II ill, 
N^ C«, 1937, p, 97: and A Loweii, At War With Academic Traditions in America, Harvard 
University. Pres^i, Cambridge, Ma^s.. 1934, p. 275, where a^l917 address by Dr. Ix>well condemns 
'the kind of units lised to measure education. * . ^ ' * 

<J University of Pennsylvania, As^ayina a University, Report of (he President, 7959, Unl- 
venfty of Pennsylvania Uulletin. Volume LX, Number 3, October 1959, p. 13. 
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At the annual National Conference on Higher Education in 1956, 
Hatold Taylor, former.president of Sarah Lawrence College, point- 
ed out thatreven if we faced no teacher shortage during the cur- 
rent period, of increasing enrollment, "we would have exactly the 
same need for scrapping our present system of instruction and 

ihveritihg a new one What we have now is a huge mechanical 

system for disseminating information."^ 

At the^Natiorial Conference the follo>ying year, John G. Darley 
.censured our reliance, on- classroom boundaries and traditional 
credit requirements. He suggested that the pressure of additional 
enrollment might result in a rt Tganization ofthe curriculum, im- 
proved use of new techrioloj^ for instruction and evaluation, and 
new insights into the power of man; for self-education and self- 
direction.^ • - 

More recently, at a regional workshop on higher education, Alvin 
.C.,Eurich denounced^the standard or generally accepted definition 
of a collegaeducation in terms of an accumulation of . approximately 
120 semester hours of credit in 4 years of attendance at an "ac- 
" credited" college. Eurich pointed out that, although students are 
generally admitted to graduate school on the basis of degrees com- 
pleted at "accredited" institutions, ^ ^ 
. ... we often find graduate students at a university who are unable'to-pass 
the examinations required of freshmen for entrance to that same institution. 
Is there not a need, therefore, to reconsider the real maning of this acadmic 
bookkeeping and to inquire about the relationship of 120 semester hour3 to' 
an education?* 

Eurich^s recommendation for a solution to this dilemma reads:. 

In the first place, perhaps colleges and universities could cooperatively 
establish some minimum standards for graduation, based on actual student 
achievement rather than on accumulation of credits. If admission examina-' 
tions are important at entrance, is it not equally pressing that colleges be 
more exact in determining the student's standini? upon leaving? How this 
^ would be done is a matter for deliberation and study. Various types .of 
comprehensive examinations might be used, including the oral. Outside 
examiners might be called in as they have been at some institutions. Papers 
might be written with clearly defined criteria for evaluation. 

7 Ij^nroU -Taylor. "The World of the American Student/' Current hauet in Higher Education, 
.National Kducation A8«ociation. WashinRton, 1956. p. 22. 

• John G. Dariey. "What Modifications of the Present Structure Within Institutions of Higher 
Education Will Be Necessary or Desirable?" Current haueM in IHoher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association. WashinKton. 1957, pp. 1GMG5. 

9 Alvin C. Eurich. r'Shibbolcths in Hik'her ' Education." Ouamy and Opporiunitv in lUghtr 
Education, Western IntersUte Commission for Higher Education. Boulder. Colo.. 1969. p. 12. 
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. I-amtin no sense advc^ national examinations. Nor am I minimizing 
the imporU institutions or in the^accqmplishments 

ofnndividuals. The procedures can beradapted to both. All that I an sug> 
,gesting is that.we be more precise in defining, what. we expect students with 
different capacities and goals to accomplish, and that we cooperatively 
jdeyelpp-pixKfcduresifor determining whether or hot they have done so.'* 

Accrediting agencies, too,^Kave given: consideration to the need 
for reform in ; course and credit structure* Representatives at :an 
y inyitationallconfererice spoM^ by the Nationals Commission on 
Accrediting during the summer of 1959 recommended greater 
^cdnsideratiph: of the results of judicious student testing as one 
meMS of sussessing t and outcomes of pro-. 

" griimsroim^ This group. suggested that accrediting agen- 

:cies^ should sponsor cd^^^ of comparative data by. a single 
- national, agency, such as the Office of Statistical Information and 
. Ri^earch of the American Council on Education. They noted that, 
if scores vf0r the widely used tests were converted to a common 
scale, accrediting teams could arrive at better judgments concern- 
ing the level of student performance, and. institutions would be 
.provided with data on Ayhich to base their self-evaluations.^^ 

In an- October 1959 conference of representatives of -^accrediting 
ag:encies, it was agreed that the National Co^ 6n . Accredit- 

t-c ing should assume leadership in pressing for appropriate defini- 
; ' lions of levels of educational excellence, in developing better prp- 
vision for measurements and evaluations of quality, and in encour-t 
aging studies leading to more adequate systems of reporting to the 
.public.i2 * . . ' \ ' * 

; , In an address to the 1960 annual meeting o^ the Association of 
American Colleges, Louis T. Benezet, President of Colorado Col- 
' lege, askedi.-^'What sanction, after all, established 120 semester 
hours? How do we know how many courses a^student needs to be- 
come educated?'' He called attention to John;H. Finley's reference 
, to the dean's office as "A marketplace for the exchange of those 
negotiable elective tokens by which one through skillful barter 
^ might come to his degree. and yet be a versatile ignoramus/'^^ 

Benezet describes the failure of college staffs to study reports 
of experimentation tri by other institutions and to use this in- 
formation as a basis for planning their own improvements. For 

; - . 11 Acerfditinp of- Colleges and UniverBitiei in the Coming Decade^ Report of Conference Spon- 
\ , '^rc^ by the Nfttional Commb^ton on AccrcOitin}?, June 2U*Ju]y 1, 1959 (Dewey B. Stuit, ed»), 
I 'Nfttiojiftl ComniiiMion on AccrcdStlnfr* WajhinRton G» 30 pp. 

. 12 Report of Conference on AccrcOitatlon, October 6-7, 1959 (William K. SsWcn, c<f.). Na- 
tional C^ommisslon oa AccrcditinK% WashinKton 6^^ 16 pp. 

Louis T. Benezet, **Once Mor<^ unto the Breach/' address to the annuat mcetinsr of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges* Boston. Mas>4., January 12. 19C0 (mimeotsraphed), 16 pp. 
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exampie,.he points out that some may have forgotten the Eight- 
Y^r Study" just before World War 11^ which found that success 
in -college does hot-depend' upoh-the study of strictly conventional 
coui:ses:ih-high school and asks whether college course and credit 
.ipatterhs, might; be equally ineffectual in predicting success after 
college oi- in graduate school. 

• In spite of, growing criticisms of the credit-hour system, how- 
ever, a -review of current trends indicates that, most institutions 
have found it easier," for the time being, to adapt their programs 
within the traditibnal class-houi^ credit systein than to try to blaze 
hew trails in evaluating, recording, and reporting student prog- 
ress...Whether a complete change in the credit system is inevitable, 
only- time will tellj but there are Indications that changes are taking 
place. ' . ' 

Current Trends m the Credit System 

in general, there seem to be three current modes of deviation 
from class-hour credits: (l)-flexibiiity in class-hour, requirements,- 
as in the case- of independent study ; (2) examinatigns in lieu of 
class attendance where students are able to demonstrate the re- 
quired levels of competence in -certain courses; and (3) "compre- 
hensive examinations, which require more than accumulated cred- 
•its-'in an effort to. reduce the effect of isolation of courses and tp 
;encpurage integration of programs and subject matter:' Stiir an- 
other method of deviation from class-hour credits- is found in 
programs individually tailored for student^, such. as those offered 
afSarah Lawrence and a few other institutions. 

It should be remembei-ed that the credit system performs^a serv- 
ice function in the educational process. and that modifications in:its 
■ use are generated in tesponse'to the heed for improved communica- 
tion as" educational philosophies and practices change. For that 
reason, deviations fr m class-hour emphases have come about 
piecemeal, as trends have developed. For example, in the present 
educational Effort to teach more things^better to more people with 
maximum economy of time and facilities, institutions have been 
led to adjust their use of credits to emphasize accomplishments and 
abifities rather than the amount of time spent in classes. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to consider the influences of current trends on 
the credit system. 

»WllfordM. Aikin. Hc Storv of the Klaht-Ycar Sludu. f..«t of ^ ^<''"^* '"^Adventure In 
Am«I«n Eduction S«ie« on the EiRht-Yoir Study, H.rpef * Brother.. New York, 1942.. 16. 
pjp.: and other volumes; i 7 ^* ' « * * 

1 . ^ . 
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Otherpublications.in the New Dimehsions in Higher Education 
series have dealt with the growth of programs of independent 
study and 'advanced standing.^^ These developrnents are treated 
briefly here, with special emphasis upon their relationships to the 
credit system. The practice of granting credit by examination is 
treated in somfewhat more detail; this, however, is not intended as 
B, tacit recommendation of examination credit as the only or best 
substitute for the class-hour credit system. Comprehensive ex- 
aminations^ which some institutions have superimposed upon tra- 
iSitional credit systems in an effort to strengthen their total pro- 
grams, are also Created. 

independent^ Study Programs 

' Independent study is not a new concept. Deliberately planned 
prpgianis were established. in American colleges and universities 
during, the. latter part of the 19th century^. Some required all stu- 
dents to do independent study in certain areas; qthers permitted 
superior students to do independent study -li honors courses. Ex- 
periences with this type of teaching-learning technique were re- 
ported' in considerable detail in 1957 by Bonthius and others and, 
since April of 1958, have been reported in The Superior Spidentj 
ivhich is published monthly by .the Jnteir-University Gommittee.on 
. tHe Superior Stud'ent.i^ » -s"" 

The Bonthius report differentiates the development of honors 
courses and other independent study programs as follows: 

WHeh. the **honor5 courses" bepin to , spread ''after 1920,.. it soon became 
apparent that the term "honors" implied a reward^or objective rather than 
a method of instruction. . . . Princeton Upiversity cr^idually bejran the use 
of the term "independent study" for its, four-course plan which b6>?an in 
1923. In 1925 Stanford University used the same term to describe its pro- 
gram. Th6re .were several sujrgestions at Jthe Honors Course Conference 
. at the State University of lowai sponsored by the National Research Council 
in 1925, that the term "honors course" was not an accurate description, and 
that '"independent study" was a bette^ term.*' 

Edward B. Stanford, in 1942, further clarified the distinction 
between independent study programs whiqh are designed for all 
students, and honors programs which limit independent study to 

I'^'^ee-WmMovT'-R, Hntch and Ann Hennctt, Indcvcnden^ Sttnly, N^w pimenniuns in Higher 
Education, Number \, and Shirley A. RadcHffc, Advanced Htand'inff, Number H of the seru-s. 
Independent study is treated alsQ in descriptions of experimental programs in other pa rt» of 
«the scries. 

J^J Bonthius et at., op» eit.t 259 pp»i The Suv^rto/ Student. J. W. Cohen, frf., published monthly 
^durinsr the academic year by the' Univcraity Honors Information Service of the Inter-Univcr- 
sltyXommittee on thf,Supcnor Student, .University of Colorado, Houlder, Colo. 

1* Ilonthius et al„ op» dt„ p. 6. \ 
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superior students, but specific provisions listed in the 19,60-61 
"Honors Inventory'' of The Superior Student indicate that there 
is stiil confusion in the use of terminology-^^ Stanford defined inde- ^ 
pendent study as an educational program in v^hich the emphaisis of 
college work v^ould be shifted irom the mere massing of points/ 
credits, and hours of 'class attendance to goals defined in terms of 
individual student growth, achievement, and comprehension in a 
particular field of knowledge. ^ ^ 

The Bonthius report-explains that, in organized programs, inde- 
pendent study differs from work in which credit is received for 
nonsupervised reading because the faculty member keeps in closer 
^uch.with the work of the student, serving both as counselor;and 
guide. It differs -from tutoring in that the student has more free- 
dom and choice as to the area and nature of his work. In^ general, 
ho\yever, the term independent study has been used in a broad 
sense to include all types of programs which do not require the 
student to conform to the rate, depth, or scope of study of a par- 
^ ticular class group. 

The earliest deliberately planned programs of independent study 
were jrelatively f^w in number, but reports on their experiences 
sparked interest in this type of teaching-learning technique. In a 
discussion of changes in traditional methods of collegiate instruc- 
tion, John H. MeNeely in 1935 described independent ^study as' a 
''trend toward wider acceptance of the philosophy of individual 
.instruction in higher education, many going so far as to abolish 
semester credits, required class attendance, and teaching by text- 
books."^^ Ina944, the Swathniore program received considerable 
attention .through the publication. Breaking the Academic I^ock- 
7. Slej)r .by Frank Aydelqjtte,^^ who has been ca|led a perceptive 
pioneei* of such programs. ^ . ' ^ / 

According to the 1957 report by Bonthius and associates, approx- 
imately a fourth of the 4--year undergraduate colleges in the United 
Sta§s had institutionwide provision for .<?o;wctype of required* or 
vCtuntary program of independ$nj; study. Although there seems^ 
to be an increase in require^ progmms in recent jear.s, the study 
showed that only about 13 percent of the plans were reported as 

-fflfEdward B Stanford. "Honors Work «wl the CoIlcKe Library: A Consideration of the IX- 
brary ImpHcat.ons of Independent Study Programs/- The Lxhrary QuarUrly, XII (April 1942). 
;p. 22. Of the inntitutions hste*! in the "Honors Inventory'^ issue of The Superior Student, Jan. 
1961 approximately half or morf indicated spcciHc provisions for one or more of the followintf : 
independent study, senior thesis or research project, advanced placement, comprehensive exaini- 
nations. requirements waiverl. credit by examination. ^ « . ''t - , 

10 John H. McNecly. "Chanjjes in Traditional Methods of,ColI«ciate Instruction.'' School and 
^ Society. XLI (Feb. 16. 1935). pp. 213-217. ' " " „ v i. 

-V) Frank AydeloUe. Breaking the .Aeademic /.oc/.-Sfcp, Harper and Brothers. New York, 
1944, 183 pp. \ 
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" f required" and that mpst of these were required only of certain 
groups of stDdents.2i 

The rapid spread of these programs in recent years is indicated 
'by the 1960-61 "Honors Inventory/' which is a progress report an(l' 
. not an exhaustive survey. Jt listsvl96 institutions with definite op- 
erating programs and 43 with proposed programs. More than half 
. * of .the operating programs were inau^airated since 1958.22 

Many advocates of independent etudy support it as a general re- 
quirement for all students at some time during their college ca- 
reers. They see it as a method of teaching andMearning which best 
enables every student to work in accord with his abilities and 
potential and to be responsible for his own learning and self- 
direction. In spite of the recent growth of such programs, the pro- 
\ portion of students taking independent study work has remained 
^N^all, and credit has usually been expressed in terms of the semes- 
^ . tel* (or quarter hours considered necessary for an equivalent amount 
of formal class work. The influence of independent study upon the 
credit system will no doubt be related to the .spread of this type of 
instruction in all arfeas rather than to the, growth of formal pro- 
^ /grams of indepe;ident study. 

In the past, the forced'conf ormity of independent study to formal 
^ class-credit patterns, thereby limiting the depth and breadth of in- 
dependent study areas, may have been a major hindrance, not only 
to the spread of the teaching-learning techniques which inde- 
pendent study is designed to foster but also jlo the development of 
other^measures. of. accompli.shm;ent ^propriate to independent 
study. With mounting social pre.ssures for better ways to develop 
the, talents of academically able students, with the current increa.se 
in enrollments and eniphasis upon degrees of accomplishment j-ath- 
er than upon course credits^ independent study may well be the 
catalyst to stimulate general confidence in "and development of 
measures of student progress not based strictly on time spent in 
class. ^ 

Advanced Standing Programs ^ 

Advanced standing programs JiLso contribute to flexibility in the 
credit system. The most widely u.sed of the.e is the Advanced. 
Placement Program administered by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, whereby students receive advanced standing in col- 

2i'nonthius €t aL, op xU.» p. 211. 

22 "Honors Inventory, 1960-61. ProKrams ami rr<>vjMuns m Four -Year Colleges, anil Univcr- 

•Ities/' The Superior Student^ o;>. c</.. Jan. pr^»\i»jcs <k tailed information about current 
«pro{!rams and enrolimenta. 

ERIC ■ . : ^0 
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lege on the basis of college level work which they have completed 
in High school. Also designated as advanced standing programs 
are the various plans which enable superior high school students to 
take college courses concurrently with their.high school courses. 

-Advanced'standing programs are designed fo avoid repetition 
or duplication jn high school and college work and thereby provide 
tor acceleration of able students. More than 400 colleges and unK 
versities now accept the principles of the Advanced Placement 
Program,- and the number of higher institutions feponsorinj^ other 
forms of advanced standing to accommodate local conditions is 
growing.. However, both tfie Advanced Placement Program and 
other. advanced standing programs are based upon the conipletioii 
of classroom courses of study, either in high:sdhool or in college. 
Their break with the present credit system, t'herefoi e, has been 
,primarily in giving recognition to levels of competence and allow- 
ing credit for work completed before admission to college. However, 
research oh these programs^^ may be an important factor in buildr 
ing confidence in acceleration and in the use of examinations as 
measures for reporting student progress. 

Credit by Examination 
^.Except in a f ew j^xpevimental institutions, credit by examina- 
tion is used chiefly as a niodification of, not a substitute for, the 
class-hour credit system; credits are usually recorded in terms of 
equivalent course work cavered in regular classes. Institutions 
>have found.it an easily administered method of permitting aHVe 
students to accelerate their work and receive credit for demon- 
strated .competence without upsetting the traditional course struc- 
vture and with a minjmum of change in instructional practices. 

In its broadest sense, credit by examination recognizes student 
^ competence without regard to where, 9r when, the learning takes 
place. In some cases, it is a means of granting credit for the stu- 
dents unsupervised independent study, or , experiences; in other 
cases, it is a means of validating credit for course work at other 
institutions. There are obviously interijelationships between credit 
&y examination and independen): study, whether such .study is in 
organized institutional programs or on the student's own initiative. 

Oyer tlie years, by far the largest number of programs of inde- 
■ pendent stud^ and credit by examination have given credit which 

For example] sce^Mariam Fanes ami James Perry, *'Aca<!enilc Acceleration ami the OilIeKe 
StmJent." The l*crgonn*ltnul ClimlaneiX Journal March 1960. pp. 5r»:i-5r»r,. 
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..counts toward graduation,^* although some institutions give only 
exemption credit the general practice in most institutions has 
been to give academic credit equivalent to'that granted for a par- 
ticular :number of class meetings. Usually this has involved little 
change in -the familiar ciedit-hour system. 

Experiences .with veterans following World War 11 brouglit 
about expansion of programs of credit by examination. Before that 
tinie, except in a relatively few institutions, oxaminaitons npt 
based on class attendance had been used largely to measure pro- 
ficiency in skill subjects, in languages, and in mathematics. Num- 
erous^studies by institutions cooperating with the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American Council on 
Education have indicated that competence on the US AFI tests of 
Generaf Educational Development, College Level, could be substi- 
tuted by veterans for completion of certain required courses.^^ 
Since the so-called veterans' bulge in enrollment, the granting of 
credit by examination has spread to nonveteran students and the- 
areas of "examination credit have been enlargedHo.iriclade virtual- 
ly any .subject in which an institution finds that a student's com- 
petence would clearly permit him to advance beyond the initial 
course. • ' . - ^ 

One of the most comprehensive studies, on the practice of grant- 
ing credit by examination covers 4-year collej^^^nd universities 
in the North Central Association and indicates the wide variation 
in the policies among institutions and,Jndeedreven aniong depart- 
ments within institutions. This questionnaire study by Harding 
College in ^1959-^ revealed that 171 of the 300 responding institu- 
tions of the North Central region grant college credit fey examina- 
tion.^ In 105 of these, all departments can or do participate in the 
prograni; in 45, the practice is limited to particular areas or de- 
partments. In order of frequency, the departments most often .men- 
tioned as using credit examinations were languages,^mathemjitics, 
English, chemistry, biology, music, business and secretarial prac- 
tice, and ispeech. Nineteen institution.^ indicated that the opportun- 

- , <>■ 

'* Rob«rt !I. Bonthiui, ft a!., op. cit., t>p. IS IT. 

For txumitlc, Jos^fph C> liUe<)»oo, "An Anab'ticnl Study of the Academic Performnnce of a 
.Group of Students Accelerated on the Basis of College I*evel GED Test Scores," CoUrgt and Cm' 
vertity. Vol. £9,, April 1954. p|>. 430 43S, cites 8 studies on this subject. A Guide to the Kvalita^ 
tion^of Educational Exiyencnctt ip the Armed i)crvtce$, American Council on Education, 1785 
* Masxachusetu Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 1954 Revision, 426 pp„ is the standard Ruide used 
by institutions and orsranitations in evaluating experiences of armed service personnel. 

^'*An Analysis of Practices of Grantinsr Colletre Course Credit by Examinations, in North 
^ Central Collesres and Universities.*' Hardinsr Collejre. Searcy. A'rlc. (co-erinjr letter dated Septem- 
' ber 25, 1955), mimcoKraphed, 19 pp. Also, James A. Hcdrick, "College Credit by Examination,'* 
Journal oL Higher Hdueatton, April 19^0, The Ohio Su.te University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
pp. 212-215. 
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ity to earn examination credit js open to allj students ; 65 indicated 
restrictions to those students who have demonstrated unusual 
achievement or whose training and experience outside the class- 
room give promise of creditable performance. Some institutions 
give credit only for knowledge revealed on the College Entrance 
Examination Board's Advanced Placement tests covering work 
takeirin high school. 

The "study found that a majority of the institutions ;perniit the 
student to take the examinations throughout the 4-year program. 
Some colleges require that the student be ir residence for a sl)eci- 
fied minimum period of time; some limit t'Ke time during which 
credit examinations may be taken to the fu'Sfl or 2 years of college. 
Safeguards for ensuring a high quality of performance are pro- 
vided by careful screening of examinees and by the difficulty of the 
examinations. 

Reasons most frequently mentioned for adopting the program ojc 
credit by examination include aid to the able, highly motivated 
student ; recognition of skills and educational experiences obtained 
outside the classroom; recognition of unaccredited educationaL 
experiences; and avoidance of repetition in course work. Grades 
for examination credit' were assigned on the. same basis as for 
course work in 91 of the institutions; 60 institutioils used other de- 
vices in lieu of grades to^record credit earned by examination. 

In this study of North Central colleges and universities^ an 
analysis of the maximum number credits which could be earned * 
by examination showed 15 semester hours typical of most ihstitu- 
tions. Eight schools reported a formal limit of 30 semester hours. 
>^lthough 66 institutions placed no limit. on examination credit, it 
was reported that students rarely earned more than 15 hours be- 
cause of thb difficulty of the examinations. 

The same study reported that.those institutions participating in 
the CEEB's Advanced Placement Program generally grant credit 
on the basis of scores on the College Entrance Examination Board's 
standardized examinations in areas for which these are available, 
but 96 institutions reporting that some examinations are prepare^! 
by course instructors, sometimes aubject to approval by special 
committees to ensure maintenance of adequately high standards. 
Actual grading of these locally constructed examinations is largely 
left up to the instructor, although some institutions require addi- 
tional approval by departmental conimittees bqfore granting credit. 

The study showed the essay examination j^p be the type most fre- 
quently used, but 38 institutions reported the use of combinations 
of several kinds of tests and some institutions reported that the 
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type.of test varied according to the type of proficiency to be meas- 
^ ured. Apparently, there Avas general agreement that credit ex- 

aminations, regardless cl their form, should be exhaustive and in- 

tensive, of greater difficulty than examinations in regular courses. 

, Reports from this and other studies of the procedures in various 
"colleges and universities granting. credit by examination show the 

followingxharac.teristics of a successful policy : 

h Proper recognition and support should be given the program by meriibera 
of the faculty and administration. At the same time, only those students 
with a reaeonable expectation of doing well on the examinations should be 
encouraged tctakcthem. Because success in independent study depends 
greatly upon such, intangibles ^s drive, enthusiasm, and motivation, the role 
of the counselor and the instructor is very important. 

2. Every effort should- be made to obtain or construct examinations which 
will ensure- a high quality of performance. There should be continuous 
evaluation and revision of ihe tests to guarantee depth and comprehensive- 
ness* • 

3. TJut success of a program of credit by examination is dependent to some 
^extent upon the enthusiasm of the faculty, one measure of which is the 
number participating in the development of a sound program. To ensure a 
dynamic policy, a standing committee composed- of members of the faculty 
and the adminisi^ration should review the program periodically," 

In summing up the general influences of examJnation credit 
practices^ a jiumber of points are worth noting. Whereas institu- 
tions formerly handled examination credit on thfe basis of indi- 
yiuual students, many now have formulated definite policies re- 
garding the granting of such credit to any student who is able to 
demonstrate the required level of proficiency. However, it is dilR=^ 
cult to isolate any one particular patternrvamong the instituiions, 
and thgre has been no concerted effort to develop common practices 

. for^. transfer of credits among institutions. Wherever policies are 
stated, they seem to hav^e been locally developed in^^ccordance with 
the institution's own j)hilosophy and to meet the institution's, own 

^ standards for regular classwork. 

Although ability to pass credit exarninations may be the result 
of a combination of the student's home environment, independent 
study, experiences, college level work taken in high school, or even 
a matter of academic^ aptitude, the simple practice of granting 
credit by examination has in most cases had little effect upon the 
traditional curriculum structure and does not necessarily result in 
any great change in the type of instruction used for regular class- 
work. Under the present enrollment pressure, its chief value thus 

James A. Iledrtck. "ColIeKC Credit br Examination." op. ciU pp. 214-215; 
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far lies in exemption of students from courses involving knowledge 
they have previously acquired elsewhere, thereby relieving teach- 
ers for other students and possibly forestalling lazy study habits. 
It also may shorten the time required for completion of the under- 
gfaduate degree, thereby permitting earlier enrollment in graduate 
school or earlier entr^ance on careers. 

On the other hand, the practice of granting official credit by ex- 
amination does mark a recognition of the fact that some learning 
can and does take place outside-the classroom and that a program of 
unified courses for all students may therefore not be^ppropry^te. 
Consequently, examination credit has been useful in providing 
better integration of the student's learning with his pre- and extra- 
college experience arid in providing flexibility in meeting curricular 
requirements. 

Already, the use of credit by examination marks a change in the 
"direction of increased emphasis upon student accomplishment and 
-declining stress upon cla.ss time as a measure of student progress. 
Research indicates that students earning credit by examination do 
as-well in subsequent courses as those who took the earlier work in 
the classroom.28 Recent progress in the development of tests to 
rneagUre student growth m areas other than content, such as cre- 
ativity, objectivene-ss, critical thinking, attitudes, and values,^^ 
suggest that there is progrfes in the whole field of educational 
evaluation. Actually, since each institution determines its own 
standards for graduation, the shifting Af emphasis from cl^ss-hour 
■credit to.a svstem of measures based on student growth and ac- 
complishment would not be wholly inconsistent with the philoso- 
phy of some institutions that the atmosphere of 4 years -of resi- 
" dence studv has a profound infiiience upon student development. 
In the vears ahead, it is quite possible that institutional experi- 
ence- with credit by examination may become, the basis for forth- 
right action in revolutionizing all of higher education. A$ measur- 
ing instruments and techniques are improved and as new educa- 
tional media gain wider recognition, experience with credit by 
CNamination may affect not only the system by which student 
progress is recorded and reported but methods of instruction as 
well. 

J.-ounJ.tion for the Advancement of TeaehlnK. New York. 1938. 406 .s stdl one of the mo« 

"Int r«e.rch report, .n examination, and .tudent '-^'""'^'"^^^^^^^ 

*Jth more reeent >warch. it should te reviewed l.y those who. more than 20 year* later, are 

i^nne^rned with many of the same problem*. ' ' . 

■% S« f^r examje. Merv.n ». F,«dman. lm„acl of ColU,.. Number 4 of the .erie. on New 

Dimeftstons in Htsher E«3uc»tlon. 
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This^oes not suggest a retreaKto the European system which is 
designed to train an elite and which often lacks relevance for^ mass 
education because it offers a highly traditional curriculum to the 
few who can qualify by examination. What it does fnean is that, in 
()ur;effo^ts to educate every individual to thq highest level of his 
abUitiesl examination credit may become a major ^factor in the 
development of standards which can fee used to communicate the 
extent df individual progress in programs which start where the 
student Is and try to relate his education to his needs and asiiira- 
tions and to the demands of society. 

The experiences with examinations at the University of BufTalo 
.w^. those at the University of Chicago have been widely reported. 
These and other examples given in the appendix indicate some of 
the^variatfohs in stated policies of institutions, ranging all the way 
from simple .substitution of examination credit for required course 
work in the traditional ctodit system to the use of examinations as 
the primary measuring instruments, with inteicmediate Pleasures 
of competence used only as advisory reports. ' , 



Compreheusive and Sifnilav Rxathinatiovs ^ % 

It has been noted that some institutions, recognizing ihe inadis- 
quacy of class credit in individual coijrses as a measure pf overall 
stUvlent achievement, have added comprehensive or field examina- 
tions- The term^"coniprehensiv'e examination" has been usbd to 
refer to an examination designed to measure overall proficiency or 
competence rather than proficiency in a single course. Some institu- 
tions use comprehensive or field examinations to a.s^ess the level of 
competence in particular areas of study; others^ise them to a.ssess 
4he overall level of competence in combinations of areas 91: in total 
programs. ,4 . . 

In a 1955 study bv Paul^.L. Dressel^ Director of •IpfjXitutipnal 
Research, Michigan State Uiujv'ersity,^^ 301 or 65 percent of the 466 
liberal arts colIege.s responding to his inquiry reported the practice 
, of using comprehensive examinations. Of these, 232 reported that 
comprehensive testing was carried on in all departments, 236 re- 
ported the use of written tests, and 196 reported the usc^ of locally 
constructed tests. 



^> Taut L. Dr^sdp 'The I'mcnt State of Co^ior«hen>i«« Examinations in Ub«f^l Art» Col- 
Icjr« of the U.^S. A.." 1955. a* rfport<rtl in *'An Api>rat»a! of .Compr«h«nsue Kxaminations in 
'Liberal Arta Colleees and Universities." a re(»ort of the New Ideas Subcommittee of the Committee 
on F^iucational Policy. DePjiuw Univenity. Greencastte. Ijtd.. Feb. 10. 1900 (niimeoKrapheill, 
C pp. See also Edward S. Jones. Comprfhtmite Kzam%nation$ in Amrrxcan CdUeoti^ An In* 
vntisatton for the Association of American Colles;es,.The Macniillan Company* New York. 1933. 
436 pp.. for information about an earlier period. 
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^ A 1960 report ol a study directed.to 101 liberal art^s colleges by 
DePauw University tended to confirm the findings by Dressel and 
noted\that: « , • 

Outside examiners have not proved satisfactory in a majority of ; cases. 
Locally coiistriicted and4ocany administered examinations in which depart- 
. ments have a major controlling-hand have been successfully administered at 
some"selected schools for over thirty years. WJthdut fail, the schools ip this 
group^afe^the ones that feport the most favorable attitude toward the 
\exaifnihations amon^ both faculty and students.'* 
The study warned, howeyer, that unless comprehensive ejcamina- 
vtibns are continuously revise^ to conform with new learning and 
changing objectives they liiay become just another fixture-in the 
eyaluatiori process. 

, A review pf current educational literature indicates.that institu- 
tions which use comprehensive examinations are generally agreed 
that they haive an important place not only in motivating students 
to integrate their lej^rning but ajsp in provtding a measure of over- 
all proficiency. However, in niost cases, students are admitted to 
these examinations only after completion of a stipulated number 
of course credits in the areas involved or near the close of the total 
program. Thus, the influence ol these examinations on "the credit 
system has been limited by the fact that, as currently used, they 
measure the end product rather than the stages of progress. For 
this reason, they must be supplemented with intermediate meas- 
ures which can be used as a basis for communication with students 
and others in^ need of evaluative information before the student 
•finishes his program. Whether widely acceptable intermediate 
measures more adequate, than pourse credits will be developed re- 
. mains to be seen. - ^ 

Only in a few institutions may comprehensive lexamiriations be 
taken in lieu of classes in certain areas to meet griaduation require- 
ments. In general, these examinations are difficult to interpret 
' outside the administering institution. The lack of commonly ac- 
cepted measuring standards has been a limiting factor not "only in 
research/on the relationships between examination sco^res and stu- 
dent marks, .but also in the use of examination results as:a basis for 
dnlerinstitutional communication. . 

Closely akin. to the idea of comprehensive examinations in under- 
^rraduate colleges and universities are the licensing tests required 
. by various professions, the examinations used in 22>tates in con- 

Tsi DePJiuw University, "An Appraisal of Comprehensive Examinations In Liberal Arta Col- 
' ic«cs and Universities/* op. cit, (30 supra), p. 4. 
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nectioh with, teacher certificatioi\,22 and the Graduate Record and 
other admissions tests used: by graduate schools* 

The number of graduate schools requiring; examinations for ad- 
mission is. steadily increasing. Some institutions accept creditable 
perfbrmance on graduate admissions examinations in lieii of grad- 
uation, a practice similar to the early admission programs used by 
some undergraduate schools. Most graduate scho(^s use admissions 
fexalhinatiqns to determine the general competence ofstudents or to 
screen put those inadequately prepared.. These ipractics in them- 
selves suggest that gi:aduate Schools consider admissions examina- 
tions superior to tlie traditional credit-hour systems in measuring 
undergraduate' achievement and communicating information about 
'it:even from one level of Mucation to another. 

Clearly, the'i(ncreasihg,tendency of graduate schools to measure 
the competence of entering students is related to, and possibly an 
outgrowth of, the increasing discontent with an evaluation system^ 
based oh accumulation of separate intermediate measures in the 
.form of credits for class attendance. As long as undergraduate 
. colleges and universities fail to develop ways to measure and report 
accurately the levels of student accomplishment, other agencies or 
organizations will impose theiu own measures of competence at 
. Jthe thresholds of graduate study or career. 

• ^ ' Summary 

It should be granted that the measurement of education is inr 
trinsically difficult ; nothing can make it simple. Through the year^, 
tinstitutions seem to have been so busy with adjusting course offer- 
, ings to meet the changing needs of generations of students and the 
^shifting conceptions of what constitutes an educated person that 
^ they have had little time, or inclination, to revise the systeni used to 
measure accomplishment or to develop new recording and report-^ 
ing tools. , philosophies and practices with regard to class attend- 
ance and credits vary not only among institutions but among the 
departments within institutions and even among the teachers in 
individual departments. Perhaps no credit system is actually an 
effective measure of an educated person, but institutions are ex- 
pected to use the best possible means of recor43ihg and comm^unica- 
ting.the information theyli;ave; 



32 EuRcnc E. SlAUKhj.cr, "Current Use of' Examinations for Teacher Certification." paper 
presented at the 1959 annuaKmeetint; of the Council on Cooperation in teacher Education, Wash- 
ington, Oct.'22, 1959 (mimeoBraphed), 8 pp. See also The Newaletter of the Council on Coop- 
veration in Teacher Education, Volume XIU, Number 3. July 1959, which was devoted to discus- 
•ion 0^ the. pros and cons^of proficiency e;sam| nations for teachers. 
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Nofonly do some educators consider the credit hour an instru- 
mjent of doubtful validity as a measure of accomplishment of stu- 
dents who come from highly diverse academic backgrounds; they, 
consider its strictly class-hour interpretation ah actual impedi- 
ment to improvements in teaching-learning patterns. For example,, 
the;forced conformity of independent study programs to the class- 
hour credit pattern may actually hav§ the debiUtating effect of 
iimjipg41ie depth and breadth of independent study areas, thereby^ 
disbpuraging.the spread of the leaching-l^arning techniques which 
independent study is designed to foster and obscuring the need for 
development of measures of progress not.based on class time. 

On the other hand, credit by examination, as a modification of the 
traditional class-hour system,, provides a form of flexibility for 
abie students by permitting substitution of examination credit for 
class credit, but it does this without necessitating— or encouraging 
—major changes inNCurriculum patterns or teaching methods. . Al- 
though the practice of granting credit by examination does permit 
^ble students to avoid the needless repetition of class work, on 
which they are able to demonstrate competence, examination credit 
suffers many of the criticisms levelled at the course credit to which 
it has been made to conform. ^ ^ 

.Nevertheless, credit by examination does mark a change in the 
. direction'of increased emphasis upon student accompjishmerit and 
declining stress upon class time as a measure of student progress. 
As currently used in many institutions, examination credit may be 
only a temporary measure during a transitional period as educators 
seek a firm, basis on which to build major cWnges in the credit 

system.^ > ^ 

Comprehensiveexaminationshavebeen credited with motivating 
students to integrate their learning across subject areas and with 
providing a better measure of overall student accomplishment than 
is available from a composite of student.marks in isojated courses. 
However, as currently used, these examinaJ;ions must be supple- 
mented by intermediate measures of progress, and there has not 
yet been enough research and coordinated effort among institutions 
do develop standards for using them as a,baSis for general inter- 
institutional communication. 

It must be.admitted that many of the abuses inherent in the tra- 
ditional semester-hour measure, of progress are possible in- any 
type of credit system, and that the mere use of credit hours does not 
necessarily meati rigid conformity to group curricular require- 
ments. On the other hand, a credit system based on coniprehensive 
or field jBxaminatiqns does not, by itself,,, guarantee programs 
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. . * geared to IhdMdual rates, of 

•lated arcM of:conc^^ Even in institutions with.the tradi- 

'Idonarcpurse and credit the good teacher may- so com- 

; bine independent study, lectures, and other teaching-learning tech- 
niqueS'that stude^ make the desired progress. The point is that 
the traditipnal class-hour credit system permits abuses by p"or 
teacjhers and vacillating students through piecemeal accumulation 
of credits. aAd imbalance betweep course objectives and student 
progress.^ Also, exclusive reliance on the, class-hour credit syste^n 
ihay lead to, needless repetition of 45tudy . already mastered by stu- 
dents'^with superior training or broad experiences. 

iMtitutipn^^ which have had Iphgest experience with credit 
Im^rprimariiy on competence rather than on blocks of time 
recommend the use of some combinatipn of comprehensive or field 
examiriatioris, advanced standing, and credit by examinatipn to 
encourage :m6re efficient teaching-learning techniques and develop 
- ,J:)etfer Iearaing habits and more purposeful objectives by both stu- 

' dents arid teachers. This does not mean the abandonment of reports 
pf the qualify and quantity pf the student's progress toward the 
completion of his program; what it does mean is that individual 
courses are treated as stepping-stones in the larger program and 
^ riot as ends iri themselves and, that the^quantitativ€t elements of 

^ ^student marks-iridicate levels of competence rather than timei spent 
in class. ^ ' . 

Hundreds of colleges have recognized the inadequacy of high 
school units as a measure of, achievement and aaminister college 
board examinations as i basis for settiiig minimum admissions 
standards ift order to maintain their established levels, of quality. 
Yei no group of colleges has taken a similar step to establish mini- 
mum achievement standards for graduation. The critics pf higher 
edfucation might question whether this means that colleges in' [gen- 
eral are more careful about admissions standards than about iirad- 
liation standards, or whether they are jnore willing to agree upon 
objective measurement of learning, done elsewhere than on meas- 
urement of achievement on their own campuses and as a result of 
their own .practices in dealing with students. 

Through the years, the great stumbling block to ;revision of the 
credit system as a tool for recording and reporting student ac- 
complishment has been the need for measures which are inter- 
changeable ampng the many institutions of higher education and 
meaningful to those who must judge the. student's ability op; the 
basis.of his college records The current enrollment pressure of stu- 
dents with varied academic backgrounds arid the social pressure 
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for well-educated men and women challenge higher education to ^ 
improve .the systeni of recording and reporting student progress ' 
or to develop s new and better one. If - institutions do not coppera- 
tiveiy meet this challejige,^other agencies or organizations will ex- 
pand the use of their own measures of competence at'the thresholds 
of graduate study or careers. 

Befoi^e there.can be enthusiasm for tiie new meahing^which siich 
iprogranis as* independent study and credit by examination have 
broughtjnto-the credit system, before there can-^be interinstitu- 
tional cooperation in seeking to improve the credit system, there 
must be information sufficient to bring ^bout understanding and 
.mutuai confidence. The extent to which this information .ca^i be 
cooperatively derived and discussed will haye an important bearing 
on which direction institutional action will take. Since the accredi- 
ting agencies, by their very nature, are in a position to inspire 
and act as focal points.for cooperative study by institutions with 
simijar objectives, it would seem that they may have a responsi- 
bility for leadership unless institutions find some other organiza- 
tional structure for their cooperative action. Certainly, in the in- 
terests of interinstitu tional comm.uniqation and mutual benefits to 
be, gained,, colleges and universities need to find an acceptable or- 
ganizational structure through which to reach agreement on the 
development and use of tests, equivalence units, ajid other elements 
related to student accomplishment: 

* A Look Ahead 

Institutions which have liberalized their us^ of the credit hour 
report that, once there is f,eneral recognition that achievement can 
be riieasured effectively 1by something other than class time, the 
teaching process may be approached with improved .method's and 
the evaluation process with new insights. Certainly, the advances 
made in various forms of testing in recent years warrant objective 
consideration of testing as a supplement to the familiar credit 
system. The trend toward the use of credit by examination is pbsi- 
,tive evidence of growing confidence in such measures within many 
institutions; 

This bulletin does not reyiew the literature of recent or current 
research on advances made in adjusting the credit system to meet 
the iieeds of the four dimensions of higher education — the stu- 
dents, the jirogram, the staff, and the physical facilities. Indeed, it 
would be difiicuit to find among the recent scattered research in this 
area anything to compare in depth and scope with the Learned and^ 
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Wp6d''atu^y^ The Student and his Knowledge, reported in 1938, or- 
^tli'e Eight-Year St^^^^ only a few years later. Nevertljeless^ 

spmetresearcii hag been done and ther^ is need for a great, deal 
more, ^ institutions and their faculties ^o about the critical, re- 
appraisat'a^^^ improvement of th^ credit system, 

lii reapprai^^^^ credit systenjs of their p^vn institutions, 

edii^tprs might well ask themselves these questions : 

How is. the bredit,system:reiated to the student's attitude toward 
Wgher iducation^ the program ^he selects, the objectives he seeks, 
the attitudes and haM devejops in the. process of attaining. the 
gqate.he seterfor^ higher Mucation and in life? 

How dofesvthe ei^dit system affect the types .of curricular pro- 
:^ms a college offers, the objectives it-stresses, the staridards.it 
maintains, the kinds of 'learning experiences it provides? 

How-does the credit system affect the di^iributibn of staff time, 
the utilization of teaching talent and modern techniques, the ob- 
jectiyes v>*ich faculty members establish for their own efforts, and 
"their attitudes toward student objectives? 

How does the credit system affect the use and adequacy of physi- 
\cal facilities, the :selection of new facilities, the acceptance of im- 
;proyed technology in instructional materials? 

Finding the answers to these questions may be an important 
step,mot only tpward developing an improved system for recording 
and, communicating information about student progress, but also 
toward improving the vpry processes by which students become 
educated. '\ ^ 



Appendix 

Examples of Instimtional Practices jn Granri^^^ 

Credit by iExamihatio.n^ , ^ 

" It is not the purpose of this report to evaluate the credit systems 
of the institutions represented in the illustrations given below; 
In fact, the information in the examples is confined to Chat portion 
of each institution's credit system which seems to be concerned 
with credit based primarily or entirely on examination rather than 
on class attendance. ' . ^. j-i 

Most of the institutions used "to illustrate examination credit 
practices in this report would not be considered highly experi- 
mental in their philc^ophies. For the most part, their programs 
have not been described in other numbers of the Neio Dimensions 
series-6n the whole the illustrations were selected to give some in- 
dication of the, pattern and rahge of -modifications in a strictly 
class-time credit system. ' 

Brooklyn College.— One of the progr-ams which provides, most 
flexibility for acquiring academic credit for experiences outside' 
the classroom- is the special baccalaureate degree program for ■ 
adults at Brooklyn College. Started in 1954,, with funds made avail- 
able by the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adul_ts, 
•this experimental program seeks to equate life experience with 
academic education and "to enable a select group of adults feventu- 
ally. to achieve the baccalaureate degree on the basis of ability and 
demonstrated achievement rather thAn the mere accumulation of 
college credits."' The program may have special implications to. 
revision of the credit systenr because,-alth6ugh it operates within, 
the framework of the traditional credit system, it utilizes some new 
methods of determining what students need to accom\)hsh in order 
to qualify for bachelor's degrees and helps them complete balanced 
, programs by means of college work which fills the^aps in their 

. basic experience. , . ^ • •„ 

To make available the means of broadening learning, to give a 
balanced program, each adult student is directed into a program of 
studies which may include special- tutorial services, independent- 

iBrooklunCoUeae BulMin. 1960-62. -Volum. XXX. No. l. Brooklyn. N. Y.. -April 15. 1960. 
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•study, eiemption examinations, classroom or seminar attendance, 
and a formal thesis or comprehensive examinations. The student's 
progress is evaluated and translated into equivalent college credits. 

According to a news release from the office af the associate di- 
r^tor,2 adults with' a liberal background of life experience m|y 
complete the equivalent of all the prescribed general education 
courses in the'form of four tutorial seminars, with exemption 
available in parts qf^these.sfeminars on the basis vOf examinations.^ 
Two methods, other than class attendance, are available for meet- 
ing the remaining requirements, which are the same for adults as 
for other, undergraduates.' One of these is credit for specific elective 
course^ in which e)^aminatioiis reveal that individual adults have 
mastered both content and objectives through experience. The 
.other is individual tutorial service provided in those cases where 
adults have not entirely niastered the content and objectives but 
have learned enough to justify acceleration. ' 
' .The exemption, examinations program, which is open to all 
undergraduates, not merely to adults, is described in the Brooklyn 
College BuUetijiSLS follows: 

The privilege of exemption from any course, except the freshman sequence 
courses and the physical activities courses, on the basis of independent study 
and special examinations is available to all quajified fully matriculated 
* students in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences and in the School of ^ 
General Studies. Exemption may be granted with or without college credit, 
depending upon the student's rating, in the examination. Students \y\\\ be 
allowed a maximum of 9 credits m prescribed courses. There is no limita- 
tion on the number of credits which a student may earn in elective 
courses. .... . ' 

Exemption from some courses in the Division of Vocational Studies may be 
granted on the basis of previous experience in the field or on the basis of an 
examination. If a student, matriculating in a program in , which accounting, 
'business mathematics, police science, stenography, or ^typewriting is re- 
quired, already pos^sesses the pertinent knowledge and skills, he may apply 
for exemption from certain required courses in these fields. . . 
Vniversity of Buffalo.— One of the earliest institutions with an 
organized program to allow degree credit on the basis of examina-, 
tions was the University of Buffalo, whose anticipatory examina- 

* ■* 

2 Brooklyn CoI!c$(e; "The Plan of the Special Baccalaureate Deforce Progfam for Adults." un- 
dated but received from BrooJdyn College, May 19*60, (mimeographed), 5pp. Reports on expe- 
riences with this program, which have previously been published by the Center for the Study 
of Liberal" Education for Adults, 940 E. SSth Street, Chicaco 37, 111., include: Bernard H, Stern, 
How Much Deed kdutt.Ezpepenee Count, 1955, 23 pp.. and AduUs Grotc in lirooktyn, July 
1955, $1 pp. A third monosrraph on the proirram is currently scheduled for release by the Center. 

3 Brooklyn College Bulletin, op. eit.^ p. 79. * 
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tions date from 1932.'* Credit parallels that in regular courses. By 
1956, 1,700 students had taken more than 4,000 credit examinations 
to accelerate their work. The University reports that, for the able 
student, such examinations save time, money, and energy, permit ' 
him to find his academic and intellectual level, keep him alert, and 
help him master academic jJata on his own; for the college, they 
.attract superior students, encourage the faculty to become critical 
of their course content as they write syllabi for examination candi- 
dates; for society at large, they salvage able young people for 
higher education who might .otherwise forego college because they 
lack the funds to attend for 4 years, and bring superior students 
into graduate work or economic productivity and leaderships 
sooner.5 . " 

A recent catalog from the University of Buffalo states' the insti- 
tution's policy on examination ctedit as follows: 

, High school and college Jtudents of superior ability may reduce the time and 
expense required to earn a college degree by taking college credit examina- 
tions arid thus secure college credit for courses studied independently or for 
high school units beyond the minimum required for .admission. Students 
wishing to take these examinations may obtain explanatory leaflets and 
application blanks from the Director of Student Counseling Services. . . . 
The college credit examination is comparable to the regular examination 
given at the end of a 'college, course. If the student receives a passin.^ grade 
in the examination and wishes , to accept it, college credit will be granted.* 

University of CMca^ro.— The University of Ghicago has long had 
a program in which the primary measures of student competence 
have been in terms other than semester hour credits, although 
course units are used as subsidiary measures. The University uses 
placement tests tp assess a student's competence when he enters and 
comprehensive examinations to assess his competence following 
periods of instruction, with advisory grades in general courses 
along the way. ' « , 

Early in the administration of Robert Maynard Hutchins, who 
-became fifth President of the University on July 1, 1929,*'the pres- 
ent organization, of the University was developed and the basic 

i Mazie E. WaRner. Antieipatory EzamiruiUonM for ColUge Credit: Twtntv Yeart Experience 
at the Univcrsitv of Buffalo. The University^ of HufTalo Studies. Volume 20. Number 3. 
m2» pp. 107-133». summarizes experiences in» and research on. tht» proffrair See also Edward 
S. Jbn*s and Gloria K. Ortner..Co/Zefle Credit fcy Kxaminalicn, An Evaluation of the University 
* of Buffalo Protfram» The University of Buffalo Stuilies» Volume 2 1» Numl>er 3. January 

w! ^lic Barnette» Jr.» "Advanced Cre<lit for the Superior Jlijfh-School Student, a Brief 
Report , of College Credit Examinations at the University of Buffalo/* The Journal of flipker 
£:duca«ton»28: 15-20» January 1957. 

^Th€ UniverMitv of Buffalo BuUetin. 1958.60» General CaUlotr. Vol. XLVX, No. 14. Buffalo.. 
N. Y.. Nov. 15. 1958. pp. 28-29. ' 
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elements of the College, particularly its emphasis, uri generat'-^^u- 
catiqn,'»placement tests,, examinations a^drainistered independently 
of the instructors, ah autonomous faculty, and early admission, 
were ihtroduted* Through the years, the size of thg institution has 
Horie ntore than make the formulation of definite policies neces- 
sary rit has made research possible."^ The changes which have been 
made at Chicago in recent years are evidence of continuous refine- 
ment of policies. - 

.Placement tests are corisii^red especially important measures in 
providing flexibility for the entering student;, they ajso^serve as a 
-basis for 'determining what the student needs to study in order to 
^complete a balanced program of general education and concentra- 
tionr A recent biiiletin of the University describes the function, of 
theplacemfent tests as follows: " " 

Placement tests are used to measure the extent of an admitted, student's 
previous preparation for College courses. On the basis of these tests,^the 
comprehensive examinations that he must pass later in order to qualify for 
the Bachelor's degree are specified. A student is not required to pass com* 
prehensile examinations or to take courses in those fields or parts of fields 
in which he already has sufficient competence. .He is required to pass com- 
prehensive examinations in ^ose subjects required for a particular degree 
^ in- which his competence at the time, he enters the College is below that 
needed;\A program of courses is drawn up to prepare him for these exami- 
nations. This use of the placenient tests eliminates the repetition of subjects 
that the student has already mastered and, at the same time, reduces the 
possibility that he might begin his program with courses for which he 
would not be adequately prepared.J 

The Chicago College plan requirps the student to show compe- 
tence in a balanced program consisting of an organized curriculum 
in general education, and concentration in a specific field of study. 
In the program of general studies, all students.are required to have 
competence in the following eight areas : biological sciences, physi- 
cal sciences, humanities, social sciences, English composition, for- 
eigTi language; mathematics, and history of western civilization. 
This competence may be demonstrated by performance either in 
placement tests taken when the student enters the College or in 
examinations taken after instruction in the field. Advanced stand- 
ing is determined' on the basis of student performance on. the 
College's own placement examinations or by scores on the Ad- 

^See, for cx&mple. The Chicago College Tlan, Samuel Boucher (1935, 3:1 pp.) «nd the. 
4N)!tton revised and enlarged after 10 yean* opt^ration of the plan, hy A. J. Rrumbausb (1940, 
143 pp.)* The Universlty>pf Chicago Pr^. Ch!cafi:o, ilso The Idea and Practice of General Edti^ 
eatioit: An Account of the College of the UniverMity of Chicago by lycitnt and Fonder Memheri 
of the Faculty M The University of Chkaco Press, Chicako. 1950, 333 pp. 

•The 'University of CJticaRo, Announcemjsntt — Undergraduate Programg, 19$9-C0, Volume 
LIX. Number 1, Oc^: 3. i9SS. P. 53. * ' ' 
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vahced Placement Examinations of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. For those students not perniilted to accelerate as a 
result of placement tests^ the maximum requirem^ n general 
studies is 24 quarter course units (2 years). In any chese eight 
general studies areas, students with superior preparation may be ^ 
excused from part or all of the course work on "the basis. of superior 
placement test performance. It is even possible for a student to 
demonstrate, .by means of placement tests, thatAe already has the 
knowledge and competence expected of a iUudent who has com- 
pleted the full 2^ear requirement in generaJ studies.^ 
. Just as placement tests are used to assess a studentV. compettjnce 

in general studies when he enters the College, so comprehensive ex- 

aminations are employed to measure the quality of a student's per- . 
formance in an. area of general studies following a period of in- 
struction. These examinations are described by the University as 
follows': ' ' , ' 

The teaching; staff in each area is responsible for formulatirjc eyomihations, 
but when staff members read and evaluate the examination papers, they do 
so without knowinjr t' identity of the individual students who wrote the 
papers. Since examinations jciven at the end of a two«quarter or three-^ 
quarter span of instruction are comprehensive of all the work done up to. 
that point, they require students to seek and to understand the orjcanizinpr 
principles in a considerable body of materral. Consequently, the system of 
examinations makes possible twa distinct educational a^lvantages. Because 
the examinations cover a lenpthy period of instruction, fragmentation in 
the learning process is minimized. Because the student's official prad^ is^ 
^. .based upon examination papers that are read without knowledge of his 
identity, these examinations. afford an unusually objective evaluation of 
student performance.** 

Advisory grades, used to report the quantity and quality of a 
student's preparation in general courses, are A, B, C, D, I, ami F. 
However, 

Advisory marks are .lot entered on a student's permanent record; they are 
regarded as reports to indicate for the student and his advisor the extent 
to which the student i:> successfully preparing for the comprehensive exami--^'*^ 
nation by which a final grade will be determined. The evidence on which 
advisory marks 9 re based is found in the written exercises and tests pre- 
scribed and announced for each course early in the quarter." 

Grades used in evaluating a student's performance on a compre- 
hensivt.examination are A, B. .C, D, and F. The policy \yith regard * 
to thesagrades is stated as follows: ^ , , . '-^ 

9 The University of ChictKo, Collroe Announcement*, l9Bt-6£, Volume LXI, >Jumb«r 1. 1960. 

JO /fc,U. pp. 38-39. J 
11 /6W.. p. 168. 
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Grades reported on comprehensive examinations are entered on the student's 
permanent record. No, grade is reported if a student fails to take an exami- 
nation for which he is registered^ but the absence is permanently recorded 
unless the student cancels the registration within the specified time limits. 
^ Comprehensive'examinations mayibe retaken. Although each grade received 
on the examination in a particular field is entered on the record, only the 
highest grade reported is considered to be the official grade." 

. In general,,then, the final measures of the student's achievement 
' in general ^studies .are examinations, which are graded without 
reference to the student's performance in class discussions. Place- 
ment tests; which indicate the level of precollege accomplishment, 
are used to create a sensitive and flexible system to insure that 
each student undertake^ a program appropriate for his own needs 
in meeting the standards imposed by the examinations. Advisory, 
marks, or course credits and grades, are used to indicate the quan- 
tity and quality of student progress toward competence in examina- 
tion areas and may be used for transferring credit to other in- 
stitutions; * • 

Completion of the program of general studies (roughly half of 
the undergraduate requirements) is based upon successful per- 
formance pn i- mprehensive examinations in eight areas of general 
education. The other half of the student's undergraduate program 
is divided approximately equaUy between studies in the specific 
fiSld of concentration and other \york determined__by individual 
needs and interests; Requirements in fields of concentration are 
established by the specialized staffs of each'field. 

A:%tudent \vhc wishes to pursue a special line of inquiry which 
does not correspond to any one field of academic specialization may 
do so through a program of tutorial studies approved by the Coun- 
cil on Advanced General Studies, In working with a high degree of 
freedom, on a subject largely determined by his own special in- 
terests', the student faces a corresponding challenge to his initia- 
tive and responsibility. The individualized tutorial portion of the 
student's program requires a year's work and may be divided be- 
tween the last 2 years in the College or concentrated in the last 
year, depending upon the nature of the interest and the stage at 
which it becomes fully defined. In any case, the major part of the 
student's time in his last year is devoted to independent work 
supervised by his tutor. At the conclusion of his stydies, a tutorial 
candidate must s^i^it a satisfactory bachelor's essay arid pass a 
comprehensive exarhmation that is sel for him by the Council on 
Advanced Tutorial Studies."? 

P. 169. * ' 
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* University of lUinois.— Besides cooperating in the natfonal Ad- 
\ariced Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination 
'Board and granting credits for educational experience in - the 
armed services according to the guide published by the American 
Council on Education, the -University of Illinois has a rather ex- 
tensive program of "proficiency" examinations for credit These 
proficiency examinations, which are similar to regular course ex- 
aminations,' are given each semester in courses normally' open to 
freshmen and sophomores. .Except in Rhetoric 101 and 102, the 
student must obtain the consent of the head of the department 
concerned. In more advanced undergraduate subjects, proficiency 
examinations are given on recommendation of the head of the de- , 
partment and approval of the dean of the college. 

Entering freshmen who are well prepared and who have not 
already obtained credit by way of the national Advanced;^Iacement 
Program, are encouraged tQ,talce proficiency examinations, espe- 
cially in course required for freshmen and sophomores. 

The 1960-61 bulletin of the University gives further information 
as fellow's : , . ^ 

No fee is charjred for tKese examinations. A student who passers, a pro^ 
■ficiency examination is given credit toward Kraduation, provided tr.at this , 
does not duplicate credit counted for-his admission to the University and 
that the course is acceptable n his curriculum. The gtade in the proficiency 
examination is "~pas.V or "not pass." but no student is given " grade of 
"pass" unless he h^k made at least "C" in the examination. No official 
record is made of failures in these examinations, and grades received on, 
proficiency examinations are not considered in computing averages. 
Proficiency examinitions are given under the following restrictions: (!>' 
They may be taker/ only-by persons who aro in '^.sidence.or are registered 
in a correspondence course, or who are candidates for degrees and need no 
more than ten seifestcr hours to complete the requirements for their de- 
- erees- ("I They r ay not be taken by students who have received credit for 
ntore than one seiliester of work in the subject in advance of the course in 
which the examiijation is requested; (3) They may not be taken to raise 
grades 'or to remijve failures in courses." 

University of toiiisvUle.-As early as June 1933, fhe University 
of Louisviile biilletin outlined the institution's policy oegarding 
achievement as the primary measure of student;progress^nd noted 
that the faculty was "working to minimize the Refects of. the 
Course-credit.efaminations system." The l-959-.601)ulletin lists four 
types of Extramural Study by which the able student may receive 
credit for work which he carries on independently. Under this 
plan,, "emphasis is put m the actual achievement rather than on 

. «« Unher.!tu of lUinoU nulUtin. Volume 57. NumUr «, Und.rcradu.te Study. 1960.M. 
Urb«n»; IIL. July 1960. p.,J7. , 
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time seryed/'i* Credit earned^by conference work, by extramural 
examination,, or through independent study during the regular 
session is counted in the student's regular load; which nfust not 
exceed iThours/other regulations governing credit for extramural 
study are given as follows : . ^ 

Confcrthcc Work: An instructor may excuse a superior student from rcR- 
ttUr class attendance. The studentmust be regularly enrolled for the course 
and must take all of the regularly scheduled examinations and the final 

. examination. The student must^ay the .same fees. Ke will receive Uie same 
credit as if he attended the class regularly. 

« Extramural Examination : A student may.apply.for an extramural examjna- 
tion on any^course which is listed In the catalogue.,. . . He must make appli- 
cation for the examination through the Dean's Office and have a chairman 
appointed from' the faculty to supervise his examination. He must present 
himself for both written and oraLexaminstions, and must submit any other ^ 
evidence of his achievement which the chairman may require. He must pay 
fees amounting to one-half the regular fees for the course, and he n^ust be ^ 
^registered tor other regular credit courses, s 

^ The purpose of ah extramural examination is to give the student credit for 
' work in a field' in wfiich J>e is already proficient. • * . 

Independent Study: Superior students may with permission of the , Dean 
register for independent study in a particular departinpnt 'The student 
must have a general average of 2.0, an average of 2.5 in the department, 
and at least 18' semester hours credit in that department Jndependent 
study work consists of a minor research project conducted under the direc- 
tion, of 'a faculty member. At the close of the study the student must present 
hims<ilf for oral examination and for written examination if the examinfng 
committee so desires. Application blanks for independent study are secured 
at thecofRce of ^thc head of the department* , ' » v 

^Intcrscssion Credit: Ir\ order to assist special students, intcrsessibn credit 
o is given for work taken between the end ^of the Summer Session and the 
beginning of the, Fall Semester. A student may pursue any. regular coune 
under the tutelage of the faculty member who regularly teaches that course. , 
He may earn no more credit than there ar.e weeks between the end of the 
Summer Session and the beginning of his next enrollment in the University, 
* whether it is in the College or in onre of the other schools. He must pay for 
^his*^ork at the regular rate for part-time, residence credit He^'must present 
himself for examinations, both oral and written, at the close of the course, 

• and must complete "the course entirely by the e^d of the first week of -tKe 
next session for which he. may be ehrclled in the University."/ 

University of Minnesota.— The University of Minnesota distin- 
guishes between examinations for credit and examinations to 
demonstrate proficiency in prerecfuisite courses as follows: 

15 BwU4ttn of the Univcrgit^. of LoutivOle, Colltge of ArU and Sciences. 1959-60, Vol. hill, c 

• Ko. 1, July 1959, Louliville, Ky.^ p. 41. 
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Examination for Credit: Credit for material masteied outside of class 
^e?cclusive of high school work) may be obtained by special examination. 
A student who believes that he is as well informed in a par tiou jar subject 
^s -the students successfully, completing, the course s.ibuld apply to the^ 
Scholastic- Comlnittee for a special examination. If the .application is.ap- 
proyed, the committee will appoint a special faculty committee to administer 
the examination. The fee for such examination is ?5, Usually no. grade is 
assigned; v * * 

Examinations to Demonstrate Proficiency in Prerequisite Courses: If 'a 
student wishes to carry a cpurse for which he does not have, the prerequisite 
he may apply to the "Scholastic Committee for permission to take ah exam- 
inatiori. to demonstrate his proficiency in the prerequisite. A satisfactory 
showing in the examination^will admit the student to the course but will riot 
\ entitle him to credit, in the prerequisite course. There is ho fee for this 
\ exam i nation," . - < * ^ 

fJniyersity of Neiv Mexico.-r-The bulletin of the University of 
New Mexico states concisely the institution's policies with regard 
. tQ examination credit by Advanced Placement Examinations and. 
other tests and to validation of US AFI courses. 

A residept student has the privilege of receiving undergraduate 
credit from passing a special examination without attendance upon 
the course, subject to the following restrictions: (1) he.^must not 
have been previously registered in the course; (2) he must have a 
scholarship index of 2,0 or more in a normal program of studies' 
and be doing superior work at the time of taking the e?^amination ; 
:(3) the examination must have the approval of the dean or director 
of the college, the chairman of the department, and the ^instructor, 
concerned ; (4) the applicant must obtain from the dean or director 
of his college a permit for the examination and pay in advance the 
required fee; (5) the ?tuSeht must obtain in the examination a 
grade not lower than C and sh&w a mastery of the course accept- 
able to an examining committee; and (6); credits earned do. not 
apply to residence requirements.^^ . 

The University participates in the CEEB's Advanced Placement 
Program and grants credit upon recommendation of the academic 
, departments concerned for Advanced Placement Examinations 
completed with grades of 3, 4, or 5,*^ 

At the University of New Mexico, credit for service traiijing 
and experience is granted in conformity with the procedures recom- 

17 BuUettn of the Univernty of Mtnnetota, College Science, Literature, And the A rt«; 1959-61,- 
Vol.LXn.Numberl3, July 1,1959, Minneapolis, Minn., p. 22. , 

t^Tke VniveTtxty of Nt\o Mexico BuUettn^ 68th Catalosr Issue. 195^60, Volume 72. No. 6, 
Albuquerque* N* M.* May 1959* p. 95. 

19 These are the three hishest-jcorss on a fi.polnt scale; see Shirier Radcliflfe, "Advanced 
*Sl*ndlaif/* op. cit, ' * * * ' 
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. mended;by the North Central Association and th^^ American Couri- 
'Ciiori.:Educati^^ Because not all catalogs are. explicit in stating 
•^hat these 'Procedures ^ a ^the"^ policies of the University ^of New 

^Mexjcpafe reported considerable' detail i 

Total semester hours of miH to/be accepted in a specific degree 

; V P^'9^i^'a?J wUl ^ the discretion of the degree-gr^ o^^is 
, r Unfver^ityJn,wW^ thfj student is registered. A. maximum of 8 semester 
- houw el^tive, credit .is allowed for^basic or recniit training api>ortioned . as 
follows : First Aidi 2 semester hours ; Hygiene,"2 semesters hours ; Phj^ical 
' "^ Education Activity, 4 semester jiours. . . . Credit earned in specialized army 
.Attd navy programs conducted by dollege and, university staffs is allowed in 
r accordance, with .the recommendations of the administering .institution. 
'Credit'. for .work done in formal trairiing prbgrams is allowed in accordance 
with the recommendations of^the American-Cbuhcil on Education or on the 
basis of examinations her^^^ U. S. Arnied Forces Institute courses are ac- 
iCepteble if, courses have been taken through university extension diviflons 
accredited by the National University Extension -Association, Other USAFI 
^ '.courses may be accepted if recommended by the American Council on Eda- 
/ "-cation. and validated: by. s on **End-of -Course Tests." .U.S. 

Armed, Forces -Institute correspondence courses not directly transferable or 
* •validated by "End-of-Cpursc Jests" may be established ]by examination at 
this -University. The veteran fias the opportunity to demonstrate his coni- 
pietenee in any,yriivei:sity subject, and to establish credit in that subject, by 
passing an examination as required, by the Committee on Entrance and 
Credits.^: 

Ohio State University. — At Ohio State University,. students may 
receive, credit by examination (Em credit) for superior perform- 
ance on regular placement tests-^in English, mathematics, foreign 
language, health education, and typing ^nd shorthand. They may 
also receive ^Eni credit for creditable performance oh proficiency 
itestS designed to measure exceptionally good preparation in high 
\ school or independent study outside. of class. The 1960 Co?ie^e of 
rAfis and Sciences J^ulktin states that : 

. The department or school in which the course is being taught has fuH 
authority for permitting a proficiency test and for establishing the level of 
, performance to be attained. If the student is successful in attaining this 
established level, the department chairman may recommend Examination 
(Em) credit for the course covered by the proficiency test. The Executive 
Committee of the College of Arts and Sciences has ruled that a student may 
not obtain Em^credit for a course which* i? prerequisite to. one in which he 
has.earned college credit." 

The" bulletin further explains the use of Em in the marking and 
y quality point system : 

^ /6trf.. p.59. ^ ^ " ^. 
• J^Ohlo SUte ijnivtnxty, CoUfoe of Art* and Sctenre$ Bulletin. Vol. LXIV, No. 15, Columbus. 
•^Ohlo;Apri!l, 19S0;p.8. ' - 
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Section 1. This mark indicates credit given to students registered in the 
University on the basis of examinations taken prior to or after admission 
to the University. The level of achievement which must be demonstrated 
by the student on these examinations in order to receive Em credit shall Be 
determined by the Depfartment or School in which the course for which 
credit is being given. is. taught. This credit, up to a maximum of thirty 
quarter hours,.ahall be assigned only upon the authorization of the Chair- 
man of such. Department or the Director of such School and with the 
approval of the Executive Committee ofithe College in which the. student is 
registered. An additional fifteen examination quarter credit hours may be 
assignied in the same mariner b\it only with the approval of the Faculty 
Council. ' ' . J. ^ • 

Section 2, Examination ^qredit shall not be given to a student foe a course 
in which he has received a mark at this University. No [quality] credit 
points are allowed for courses in which mark of Em is given.^ 

University of Oklahoma. — Not only does the University of Okla- 
homa givexredit for milijtary experience according to recommenda- 
tions of the American Council on Education and grant credit by 
examiriation for other measured student competence ;23 it also 
seeks to weed out credit for class >vork taken so long ago that it may 
no longer .be relevant to the. student's program. For example,, the. 
University bulletin for 1959.-60 notes that : 

Effective September 1, 1959, credit in the student's major field or area of 
concentration which is more than ten years old may not be applied toward a 
bachelor's degree unless it is validated by the major department, or by the 
departments in the student's major area of concentration. The term "area 
oL concentration" is included J n addition to "major field" to allow for those 
cases in which the equivalent of a major may be earned by a combination 
of work in several departments, as in the Letters program/* 

Credit for highly specialized or technical work is usually deter- 
mined in, consultation with the chair^nian of the department 
concerned. 

Sarah Lawrence Co^e^re.— Sarah Lawrence College is one of 
those few institutions whicli.have sought to develop (quality educa- 
tion while abandoning the traditional program of ^courses and 
credit hours. The relatively small enrollment simplifies the prob- 
lem of getting to know well the individual students and their 
abilities and needs. The following excerpts from the institutioi?'s 
J 959-60 catalog describe how their program works : 

Among the innovations introduced at Sarah Lawrence have been the elimi- 
nation of required courses in favor of a curriculum planned individually for 
each student; a system of faculty reports to students in place of the con- 

. 0 . " < 

. S2 /6i^., p. 21. 

33Btti/efi'n of the Umvenity of Oklahoma. Cat«Ioj; Ih-^uc. N<iv Serlw No. 1272. Norman, 
OkI«M June 15. i950» pp. 24 -2.1. 
vt /Mrf.. p. 23. 
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'mitioiial grading syatemrsmall classes, discu^on groups, seminars, and; 
^/tetoriid conferences in place of the lecture system; the Inclusion of the 
;mative ,arfci--rP*intin^, sira design, theatre, dance, music, writing — 

:iM inteinral iMt academic curriciilum; the combination of pfactfcal 

^iWdiTW)rt:with psychology, and the 

iMdalTid^ of a complete system- of student self^ 

. goverainint ,lor the inclusion of a ^program cf teacher 

, ..pi»iiw»&on/with pfiui^ teaching, as B/pitt of the liberal 

The j^rstem used to provide baJanced programs is descriiS)ed thus : 

Since there ii:n6:system of required courses wid since students are not 
i^equired to have a major, in a partfcular.field, it is necessary not only to plan 
'ihrpro^rfams a single year .carefully, but to sec Uiat the sequence of^ 
" :si^dies tak^ from year to year is an intelligent one. For some, students a 
^f^a|l four-year pwg^ an increasing" specializatiori ; 4 9? others 

who may.have begun with highly^specialized interests the process of educa- 
tion if»;one of bfoadenin? these interests arid of finding new, arid sometimes, 
mdre'important, ones; for still others a program shows fairly even division 
of eriiphasis, perhaps between two fields. There ar« many appropriate kinds 
of programs;- the important problem is to find out which kind is; best for 
each studcnt^arid to plari it to insure the maximum growth.*? 

The.foUowing description shows how evaluation and reporting 
are accomplished: 

Chie of th(B tasks of any college is to discover a red measure of student 
-aishievemerit Sarah Lawrence College seeks .to evaluate the education of 
individual students in terms of the standards of the College. . .. Such an 
evaluation cannot be made in terms of conventional grades,, number^, or 
letters. An attempt is therefore made to describe the growth and achieve- 
ment of students, in reports written by faculty and serit to, the students 
twice a year. In these statements faculty members report their ju^dgnient 
of the studerit's academic achievement; of attitude "toward work; of study 
habits; of ability, not only to learn something but to form judgments arid 
to use what is learned; of abili^ to work independently — indeed, of all the 
factors that seem significant to faculty as indication of the students 
intellectual and personal maturity. 

Final responsibility for decisions affecting a studerit's continuance in college, 
classification , and qualiHcation for the degree, rests with the Faculty Corii- 
* mittee on Student Work. This Committee meets , weekly; it regularly re- 
views work of all students arid discusses any questions about any student's 
work v^hich. teachers or dons may wish to bring before it. Its judgments 
are based on faculty reports, reports by dons, and conferences with dons 
arid teachers.*^ , ' . , ' 



3S5criAXawr*>}«« CoQegt Catatogiu, Bronxvillr, N. Y., August 1059, pp. &-j6. 

2T/Mrf^ pp. 14-15. 
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New. Dimensions in Higher Education 

'I * ' 

Previous luunbei's of the New Dimensions in Higher Edu- 
cation series which are available from the Superintendent , 
of pocnnlfcuts, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton"25, i).'b.: 

1. IndependentStiuhj. by Winslow K. Hatch smkI Ann Beii- 
. jiet. :iaCO: 30 pp. 25^ 

2. Effectiveness m Tcuching^ by Wnislow R. Hatch and Ann 
Bennet. 1960. *2S pp. 20^ 

^ 3. The Expenmental College, by Winslow R. Hatch. lOGO. 
13 pp. '!l50 

i. Impact of College, by Merviii B. Freedman. 1960. 27 
pp. '15s* 

5. Management of^ Leanihig^ by E. D,^T)uryea. 1960. 37 
,pp. ;2Q0*^ * - . 

. 6. xStudtj Abroad, by Irwin Abnuns. 1960. 2l4)p. liX' 
7. (2i/(?.Vif/or(2iwZ%5by Sumnel Baskin. 1960. 18 pp. 15^ 

"S. Advanced Standing, by siiirley A, RadcliiVe. 1961. 2J: 
l')p. 15ci 
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